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BY 


Tue reference made in a former article to 
some of the associations of trees. and flow- 
ers, will suffice to show that the work of 
planting and training them may be made 
an interesting and elevated employment. 
Some persons have no love for gar- 
dens. A splendid equipage, costly furni- 
ture, sumptuous entertainments, and a sur- 
plus at the bank, are with them the chief 
good. With others, gardens are places of 
mere amusement or sensuous gratification. 
What more comfortable than to lie out- 
stretched upon a velvet lawn, beneath a 
spreading shade-treo, regaled with the 
sight of brilliant flowers, and -half intoxi- 
cated with their perfume? And then, gar- 
dens are fashionable ; no gentleman’s place 
is complete without one. Others have no 
higher conception of gardening than as the 
mere mechanical operation of laying-out 
surfaces 'in artistic shapes, planting them by 
rule in some conventional method, and em- 
bellishing the whole with works of art.— 
But, rightly viewed, it is something more 
than this. It is dealing with associations 


A. D.\G. 


at once sublime, tender, and beautiful. It 
surrounds us with the past as with a con- 
tinual ‘presence. The great and good of 
every clime and age are here again, and re- 
peat before us the words and actions of 
their daily lives. A thousand fancies flut- 
ter amid the branches over our heads, and 
nestle in the flower-cups at, our feet. We 
hear “ the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden,” reminding us of his con- 
tinual presence and fatherly care. We find 
a new charm added to domestic life, which 
grows stronger with every passing year, 
and makes home the full realization of its 
sacred name. 

The necessary inference from what we 
have said is, that the principal of associa- 
tion should be regarded in all attempts at 
ornamental gardening. It is not enough 
for us to set out a few of the most com- 
mon trees and plants which are of rapid 
growth and easy culture. The ailanthus, 
maple, horse chestnut, and silver abele are 
excellent trees; the cabbage rose, lilac, and 
syringa are pleasing shrubs, and should be 
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universally planted; but these alone will 
not constitute grounds well furnished.— 
Something more is wanted than trees 
enough to occupy a given space, and afford 
a given amount of shade. We want those 
which are truly fit and beautiful, and those 
likewise which are interesting from their 
suggestiveness. The balsam fir, for exam- 
ple, is a good and serviceable tree; but; 
where the climate will permit its culture, 
we should prize the Lebanun cedar more 
highly. For the same reason, we would 
plant the oak in preference to the button- 
ball or bass-wood. The syringa and lilac 
are handsome, but we would‘not fail of the 
hawthorn, the holly, and the yew. The 
verbena and petunia are gay and desirable 
flowers, but we would not neglect the 
violet, the myrtle, and the bee-haunted 
thyme. 

Why should not one’s grounds contain 
as great a variety of trees and plants from 
different countries and different climates as 
the space will permit—at least so far as 
this can be done without sacrifice of essen- 
tial fitness and propriety ? A daily walk 
in such grounds would be a daily delight. 
It would bring before us many of the rare 
and beautiful products of other lands, with- 
out. the exposure of fatigue and travel. It 
would give us some lit tle idea of the richness 
and variety of the productions of the vegeta- 
ble world; and it would furnish a pleasing 
study to note well their peculiarities of 
form, structure, and growth, as compared 
with those of our own neighborhood.— 
That some of these trees and plants would 
require more pains to cultivate them than 
the common growths of the wayside, would 
be no objection. This very care would at- 
tach us to them by an additional tie. Nor 
would we object to this mode of planting 
grounds because it requires more study and 
reflection ; for here the pursuit of informa- 
tion would bring its own reward. A gar- 
den scene so constructed would be some- 
thing above the tangled mass of a wild 
forest ; something better than the formal 
and monotonous rows of trees and bushes 
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so common in our door-yards ; it would be 
a scene in which the scholar, the poet, the 
man of sensibility, the christian, would 
each find something to quicken his 
thoughts, and yicld him a perpetual de- 
light. 

In view of the foregoing thoughts, we 
will venture a criticism upon a certain canon 
of writers on landscape gardening. It is 
commonly recommended that, in choosing 
a site for a country residence, one should 
be selected, if possible, that is already cov- 
ered with native trees. This would an- 
swer very well if trees were wanted only 
to furnish an abundance of shade; but this 
is a small part of their use. They are 
wanted for their individual as well as com- 
bined beauty ; for their fitness, and for the 
associations connected with them. 

When forest trees have grown in open 
situations, detached from one another, they 
are sometimes all that can be desired on 
the score of beauty ; but when such cannot 
be found, it is much better to choose a 
naked site, cultivate the soil thoroughly, 
draw up a well-considered plan according 
to which the grounds shall be planted, se- 
lect trees and shrubs suited to the place 
they are to occupy, and then rear them 
with all possible care. Ina few years they 
will present to the discriminating eye a 
finer scene than could be produced by any 
number of tall, naked denizens of the 
woods. 

But, however this may be on the score 
of simple beauty and fitness, we maintain 
that the aboriginal growth of the soil till 
now uncultivated is deficient in one impor- 
tant respect—the charm of association.— 
The wild forest trees of Massachusetts have 
not the interest which attaches to the an- 
cient trees of Cambridge and the Boston 
Common. The venerable elms overshadow- 
ing the New Haven Green are more vener- 
able than elms of the same size and age in 
the: woods of Connecticut. The trees 
around our oldest family mansions derive 
their chief interest from the domestic his- 
tory which has transpired beneath them.— 
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We maintain, accordingly, that, in choosing 
a site for a country dwelling, it is not im- 
_ portant to select one already covered with 
forest trees. Such trees have no history. 
Their associations, so far as they have any, 
are those of savage life, or of a wild, un- 
peopled solitude; and, were a new home 
established among them, there would 
be no proper connection between them 
and the life experience of that home.— 
Pleasant, indeed, it certainly would be, 
on many accounts, to have trees already 
grown about one’s doorway—it would save 
a vast deal of time, and labor, and care; 
but a thoughtful man would always feel 
that there was something out of keeping 
between the new home and the old trees; 
that it would take many years to civilize 
them; and that at best their early history 
would be barren, utterly void of any hu- 
man interest. He would rather plant his 
trees when he plants his house, and let 
both grow together, and have a common 
history. 

And here follows another criticism. It is 
deemed important by many, in preparing 
aew grounds, to remove into them very 
large trees, for the sake of producing an 
immediate effect; or, in other words, of 
giving to a new estate, the appearance of 
an older one. This work is often accom- 
plished by taking up the trees in winter 
with huge balls of frozen earth attached to 
the roots, raising them by means of ma- 
chines constructed for the purpose, and 
hauling them to the desired place by pow- 
erful teams of horses or oxen. Operations 
of this kind have been performed in Eng- 
land and in this country with a good de- 
gree of success. Undoubtedly, there are 
some advantages in this plan, yet it is open 
to objections. To say nothing of the mu- 
tilation of trees thus removed, from which 
they seldom fully recover, trees thus plant- 
ed lack the associations which should be- 
long to them; nay, they acquire some un- 
pleasant associations. ‘There is a species of 
felt deception about groves thus made to 
order by machinery. They do not belong 
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there ; they did not grow there; they are 
interlopers; they were brought thither 
while men slept, by some kind of trick- 
ery, or at least by some artificial process, 
and set up full-grown to impose on all be- 
holders. 

In speaking of ornament in architecture 
Ruskin says that its agreeableness arises 
not only from its abstract beauty, but also 
from “the sense of human labor and care 
spent upon it;” fromy the fact that “ the 
record of thoughts and intents, and trials 
and heartbreakings, of recoveries and joy- 
fulnesses of success” has been associated 
with it. “As a woman of feeling would 
not wear false jewels, so would a builder of 
honor disdain false ornaments.” He should 
use ornaments “wrought by the human 
hand, not those cast in moulds or cut by 
machinery to imitate the work of the hand. 
He should abhor all short, cheap, and easy 
ways of doing that whose difficulty is its © 
honor.” So say we in reference to land- 
scape gardening. Pleasant as it might be 
to have our trees and shrubs brought and 
planted for ts full grown, as by magic, we 
should hesitate to accept the gift. They 
would be false, machine-made ornaments, 
entirely wanting in any flavor of human 
thought, and labor, and care. 

If a few old trees happened to occupy 
our chosen building-site, we would not cut 
them down ; rather would be thankful for 
their refreshing shade while trees of our own 
planting were growing; but we would not 
transplant old trees into our grounds, We 
would select young trees and shrubs ; some 
for their native beauty of form, branches, 
leaves, and flowers , others for their associa- 
tions; whether historical, poetical, domestic, 
or otherwise. These we would group to- 
gether into one harmonious scene. We 
would do this work, so far as possible, with 
our own hands—at least, it should be done 
under our personal supervision. Our own 
life should be mixed up with the life of 
each tree and plant. The hearts and hands 
of those we love should be intrusted and 
occupied in their cultivation. Day by day, 
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and year by year we would watch their 
progress, nursing their feebleness, rejoicing 
in their healthy growth, until at length we 
might sit beneath their expanding boughs, 
or pluck their abundant flowers and fruit. 
Such a garden would be worthy of the 
name. Its very ground would be hallowed. 
On the branches of every tree would hang 
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gentle thoughts and pleasant memories. Its 
shrubs and plants would suggest ideas as 
varied as the forms of their leaves, and fan- 
cies as airy as the fragrance of their flow- 
ers. Such a garden would be a charmed 
spot, because linked with so much that is 
deeply and permanently interesting to the 
mind and heart of man. 


tl +- 


A CHAT ABOUT EARLY SUMMER ‘APPLES. 


BY FRANK AMON. 


As Isat in my library a few mornings 
since’ reading the HorTicuLTurRIst, my 
friend Bradford came in, with the pockets 
of his coat well stuffed out with apples..— 
He looked like an old picture I have seen 
of the jolly farmer, laden with good fruits 
from his orchard for his neighbor’s children. 
That picture, by-the-by, I have often 
thought was got up “on purpose,” as they 
say, because its indication is certainly one 


that shows the wishes of the man to so im- 
bue his neighbor’s children with the love 
of fruits obtained honestly that they would 
urge their parents toward planting of trees, 
or in any event to plant for themselves, if 
ever they grew to be men; but as such 
farmers are not the ones we have now-a- 
days, why 

But this is nothing to what my friend 
Bradford wanted, which came in this wise : 


Fic, 112.—The White Juneating. 


“T am about to plant some early apple trees 
this fall, and I have been looking over books 
and catalogues until Tam all mixed up. I 
can’t, or don’t want to plant but a‘ few 
trees, say one Of a sort, but I want those 
the best. T have been collecting samples, 
and here I am to discuss them with you.” 
“ Thank you,” said I, “just what I want 
too ; for, although I have been looking over 


fruits, and growing and eating them many 
years, there is-nothing I relish so much as 
a good sensible revision and taste of the 
subject.” 

“ Here, then, is one I have found among 
the very earliest to ripen, and, to my taste, 
a fine little eating apple—the White June- 
ating.” 





A Chat about Early Summer Apples. 


“Yes; an old apple, too much neglected, 
mainly because the trees, when young, are 
slow of growth; but when they are once 
‘in the orchard they seem to grow well— 
not, it is true, as rapidly as Tetofsky or 
Red Astrachan, but as well as Early Har- 
vest; while the fruit, although small, is 
generally fair, and, from its earliness, com- 
mands a high price in market. It is not 
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as tender as Early Harvest, and bears 
shipping better.” 

“Here is Tart Bough, or one I obtained 
under that name.” 

“Right ; the tree is a good grower and 
bearer ; but as it does not ripen until after 
Early Harvest, that variety, which we can 
now see by comparison, is better, and has 
superseded it. The Early Harvest, how- 


Fie. 113.—Early Harvest. 


ever, requires good and abundant food in 
the soil, in order to grow good fruit ; but 
in good strong soils, we have no more deli- 
cate early apple for table or cooking. Asa 
market apple for shipping purposes, how- 
ever, it does not answer, as it is too deli- 
cate ; and as the tree does not suit all soils, 
it will not do for extensive planting. One 
tree or more en every man’s place can be 
manured and made good; but we have so 
many sorts now, that in ordinary cultiva- 
tion, will pay better even than this under 
high culture, as to make it only an ama- 
teur’s fruit. You must plant of it, how- 
ever.” 

“ Well, next I have one called Irish 
Peach.” 

“ Aye; showy, but watery; tree a fine 
grower ; not worth our planting.” 

“ Next, I have two old sorts, the Hagloe 


and Summer Rambo; and—yes, here is 
also Early Red Margaret.” 

“True, old sorts; and it is to be, regret- 
ted that the Hagloe has been so neglected. 
If you can get a tree of it, plant it; for it 
is a fine showy fruit, of more than good 
quality; and a good bearer. The Summer 
Rambo, for Rambo Franc, becomes often- 
times, as you see this is, quite mealy and 
dry. The Early Red Margaret is a right 
good apple, but not rich enough in its flesh 
for an amateur apple: and for marketing, 
the Tetofsky which you have there will 
return more money. This, in fact, for mar- 
keting, deserves a first place. It is grown 
around Columbus, in Ohio, as the Fourth 
of July apple. It isa Russian apple; the 
tree a strong vigorous grower, seemingly 
adanting itself to all soils; bearing very 
youug and abundantly a very handsome, 
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rather acid, but pretty good fruit; very 
valuable at that season for sauce. If you 
have ground to spare, you will find this a 
valuable sort for early use in the kitchen; 
and if you were going to plant for market 
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profit, this and Red Astravhan would give 
you more return than any other twe early 
sorts. The specimen here is nota full-sized 
fruit ; it is certainly one-quarter larger, and 
generally very regular, fair, and handsome.” 


Fic. 114.—Tetofsky. 


“ Next, I have summer Queen.” 

“True ; and a right good old apple, and 
in many sections yet regarded among the 
best and most profitable. Were you plant- 
ing in a part of the country where this va- 
ricty was proved universally successful, I 


should say plant it in preference to Wil- 
liams’ Favorite, Early Pennock, Red Quar- 
renden, or Monarch, all of which are good, 
and only good, in their special localitics.— 
The Queen, Pennock, and Monarch, you 
see, are of a similar character of flesh; 


Fie. 115.— Townsend. 


while the Williams and Quarrenden are 
quite different, but no better.” 


“Well, here is another that, to me, is no 
better than the Queen—the Townsend.” 
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“Yes; not yet quite ripe. I have not quality has been no more than second-rate; 
often met with it; but when I have, its and coming, as it does, where there are so 


Fic. 116.—Red Astrachan. 


many extra quality apples, I have not is firm; but I remember it fruiting well 
valued it highly. Thesample we now have with me one year, and proving quite dry 


Fic. 117.— Early Strawberry. 


and mealy. It is a large showy fruit, yel- |“ Well, here are two that I suppose you 
low and red, and in its native habitat may think should be planted—the Benoni and 
be valuable.” Red Astrachan.” 
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“Yes, they are both among the best.— 
Your samples of them, however, like your 
Tetofsky, are too small, for I have seen 
bushels of the Astrachan fully one-quarter 
larger. This fruit (the Astrachan), how- 
ever, is not truly a table apple, but so val— 
uable for cooking, and passable for eating, 
that you must have it. Benoni is one of 
the table apples, and for private or for mar- 
ket garden quite desirable.” 

“ Next, I have early Strawberry, or, as 
the man who gave me the specimen called 
it, Red Juneating,.” 

* Good, good ! a capital apple to plant for 
your own table. The trees are handsome 
growers, great bearers, maturing the fruit 
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by degrees, so that it is one of the longest 
varieties in eating that I know; not, per- 
haps, a first-class quality, but I find chil- 
dren, who are said to know good fruit, 
never fail to eat the Early Strawberry.” 

“Well, here is Bevan and Kerry 
Pippin.” 

“Yes; the former tough as leather ; and 
the latter as pretty, almost, as the Straw- 
berry, but not half as good. Let’s cut and 
outline the Pippin, for the purpose of re- 
membrance, for it is not often that I now 
meet with the old fruit once familiar to me. 
The Kerry Pippin is certainly more than 
good in quality. Itis a good bearer, and 
to one desiring to plant a fruit to transport 


Fic. 118.—Kerry Pippin. 


long distances, and preserve its character, 


we have nothing itssuperior. It, however, 
is not sufficiently acid for cooking, and it 
is too firm and crisp to please our American 
tastes, and therefore will probably never 
more be grown.” 

*‘ Here are four sweet apples.” 

Aye, Sweet Bough. Indispensable, 
large; a regular, not great, bearer ; tendér 
and delicate; sweet for eating or baking; 
must plant one tree, at least. Then you 
have High Top Sweet, of the books; or 


Sweet Summer, of Southern Ohio; and 
Sweet June, on West. Many regard it as 
indispensable ; but I think this one, Golden 
Sweet, preferable. It is larger; the tree is 
a great bearer; the fruit is a rich sweet, 
perhaps a little too dry for the table, but 
fine for baking. If you were growing 
stock, this variety would pay well to plant 
by the acre ; but for family use, one tree is 
all you want. ‘The last you have is one 
called Early Sweet ; and, so far as I know, 
originated with W. C. Hampton, in Ohio, 
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and has never been figured. It is deliciously ‘* What more have you, for I see your 
sweet, juicy, and tender. If youcan get a pockets are yet comparatively full.” 
tree of it, plant it. “Oh; quite a number of sorts. Here are 


Fic. 119.—Sweet Bough. 


two—the Red June and the Penn, or Wil- “ Of the first I know a little. It is the 
liam Penn.” popular apple south-west, in Tllindis, Mis- 


Fie. 120.—Golden Sweet. 
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souri, &c.; but east or north it has made “ The Penn, or William Penn, is another 
little or no headway in favor. In quality, local apple, probably, to be kept in its own 
it is about equal with Williams’ Red, and, section of origin, for it has been now twelve 
like that sort, to be kept in its own lo- or fifteen years before the public, and makes 
cality. no progress in favor. What next?” 


Fic. 121.— Early Sweet. 


“ Three with an early attached—Buffing- “The first is a tip-top little apple as you 
ton’s Early, Parson’s Early, and Garretson’s may taste, but the tree is not a good bearer. 
Early.” The second is too acid; not yet, as you see, 


Fic. 122,—Early Joe. 


quite ripe; of course there is now no com- good, but the tree, I think, is a better 
parison, for the first is fully ripe, and this grower. What more ?” 

is not so. The third is a quite good apple; * An old sort highly praised, but I don’t 
comes after Early Harvest, and is not as find any good fruit.” 
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“Ha! the Drap d’Or! Anold sort, truly; 
and, so far as I know, never yet a good one- 
The fruit, like this sample is ripened mostly 

“by an insect in the early season; and dur- 
ing the last of September, when it should 
be among the best, it is nothing as a table 
apple compared with the Garden Royal ; or 
as a cooking or eating as compared with 
Gravenstein or Myers’ Nonpareil. Itis time 
it was laid on one side.” 

“My next is a little fellow—Early Joe.” 

“ And a nice little one it is, too; rich as 
a pear; delicate and crisp, yet tender; 
juicy and handsome as a peach; the tree a 
great bearer. It has two rivals—one the 
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Summer Rose, earlier; and the Garden 
Royal, later. Here you have them all be- 
fore you; and while one is in a good state 
for eating, there is enough in each of the 
others to tell you that your amateur plot 
of apples cannot do without them. We 
will outline the Early Joe and the Summer 
Rose, and leave Garden Royal for another 
time when we look over early fall apples. 
Have you any more?” 

“ Yes, here is Trenton Early.” 

“Pooh! old English Codlin; good for 
cooking only.” 

* Next, Summer Golden Pippin.” 

* Pooh ! again, I say; good for nothing.” 


Fic. 123,—Summer Rose. 


““ Sops of Wine.” 

“Samples not quite ripe, but a capital 
little dessert fruit. Some good judges think 
this should be in all collections, no matter 
how small. I confess that, while I like the 
little fruit, I had rather have Early Joe; 
but if I had room for two trees to ripen 
about this time, I would prefer one of each 
to both of Early Joe.” 

“Only one more, and my pockets are 
empty.” 

“ The Sine Qua Non, although the 
last of your lot, is nevertheless one of the 
good fruits in quality—in pomological lan- 
guage, probably, it would rank best—but 
unfortunately the tree is a poor grower, 
and not a good bearer; therefore, however 


good the flesh of the apple, we must pass 
it, because it gives no satisfaction to the 
owner, either in looking at its growth, or 
in its number of fruits.” 

Having now, Messrs. Editors, looked over 
my friend’s list of apples, I want to ask 
who there is, among our horticultural 
friends, that is making the apple, and the 
producing of new and valuable sorts, a spe~ 
cial study ? 

Everybody eats the apple, and everybod 
who owns land enough for a tree to stand 
upon plants the apple, have done so, and 
will continue to do so. 

As a crop, the apple pays not quite as 
soon as the grape, but, when once in bear- 
ing, with far less labor. 
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Now, why should not some one fall in 
love with the originating anew early apple. 
We want a very early one ; good size, bearer, 
and all that sort of thing. I suggest to 
some one the impregnating Early June- 
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ating with Tetofsky, or vice versa, and test 
the result. Who will try theirhand? An 
early, very early sort, would be a fortune 
to the grower. 


8 Oo 
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PRICED COUNTRY HOMES. 


FROM WOODWARD’S ANNUAL OF ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND RURAL ART, 
For 1867. 


We give our readers some specimen 
pages from this new publication. This 
work has been specially prepared to meet 
a strong demand for low priced Cottages, 
Out-buildings, and plans for laying out 
small plats of ground. The book contains 


176 designs and plans in all departments 
of rural art, and its universal circulation 
would be of vast benefit to the country. 
We have spared no time or expense in 
preparing and procuring practical plans ; 
have had them engraved with great care, 


Fic. 124.— 


and the work has been printed in the best 


manner on fine calendered paper. Every 
reader of the Horticutrurisr should have 
acopy. It will be published annually from 
this office, and will be a thorough and 
practical work in all respects. 


We extract the following approximate 
method of computing the cost of buildings : 


COMPUTING COST. 


A simple and rapid plan for estimating 
the cost of any building is by comparison. 
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If carefully done, it will give figures that 
may be relied on. We have said befure 
that it would be productive of much mis- 
‘ chief to name prices in a book like this. 
The only prices we could give would be 
local ones, and these are changing here every 
day. We were of this opinion when we 
prepared “* Woodward’s Country Homes,” 
a book that has met with extraordinary 
success, and has been ordered from every 
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quarter of the globe; and experience thus 
far confirms us in the belief that the 
opinion then formed was correct. 

The best substitute for prices, on which 
confidence may be placed, is the following, 
a plan much used by builders to test the 
accuracy of their detail estimates: 

We will suppose that a party desires to 
erect a building in the vicinity of Madison, 
Wis., where prices of materials and labor 


‘ 


Fie. 125. —Farm Cottage. 


“ 
differ largely from New York prices. Let 
him select such a house already built in 
that vicinity as shall represent, in style of 
architecture and character of finish, about 
what he desires to construct, and of which 
the cost of building is known; then com- 
pute the area or number of square feet 
covered by the building; divide the number 
of dollars of eost by the number of square 


ad 
feet thus found, and the price per square 
fuot is ascertained. 

Thus a house 40 feet by 40 feet covers 


an area of 1,600 square feet; it costs 
$8,000; and dividing $8,000 by 1,600, 
shows $5 per square foot. Now what will 
be’ the cost of a similiar house covering 
1,400 square feet ? 

1,400 X $5 = $7,000. 
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This plan will do very well to approx- Thus, a house 40 feet by 40 feet, and an 
imate roughly to cost. A better and closer average height of 30 feet—40 x 40 x 30= 
one is to ascertain the cost per cubic foot. 48,000 cubic feet, cost $7,200, or fifteen 





Fic. 126.— FarmAbuse. 


cents per cubic foot. Then a house con- would cost $8,550. Where all conditions 
taining 57,000 cubic feet, at fiftcen cents, of comparison are equal, such as equal 


Fig. 127.-—Barn. 


facilities for buying, equal advantages in certain about the cost of such a building as 
capital, credit, good management, etc., one he proposes to erect. 
can very closely, by this last method, as- 
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Fie. 130.—Zntrance Gate. 
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NOTES ON MAGNOLIAS. 


BY F. R. 


In my practice of landscape gardening 
during the past twelve years, I have plant- 
ed out many dozens of magnolias. They 
have made the first season’s growth appa- 
rently healthy. Some have continued a 
second summer, and a few of my planting 
ten years since yet remain; but the major- 
ity of them have died and their places sup- 
plied with some other variety of tree. I 
have queried why this should be so, be- 
cause most of the varieties so planted were 
perfectly hardy, the trees perfectly healthy, 
and, as a rule, made the first season a healthy 
and abundant growth. 

Now, in the practice of my profession, in 
making designs for planting grounds, with 
a knowledge of the beauty of flower and 
foliage possessed by the Magnolia family, 
I desire to introduce more or less of thé 
varieties ; hut a second thought: occurs, 
relative to their durability, and I fre- 
quently substitute some other tree, when 
{ would have preferred a Magnolia. 


Loudon advises planting oniy of pot 
plants, because of the delicate nature of 
the roots; but when # plant has taken 
well in the soil and made a healthy growth 
of one, two, or even three seasons before 
dying, I cannot see any special reason for 
preferring a pot-plant. As I have said, I 
have queried why, after a season or more of 
healthy growth, they should die, and have 
looked about me for the cause. We are 
taught that the Magnolia will only do well 
in sandy loam, or a light, well-drained soil, 
and with this view I have, when Icould, 
arranged my planting of the Magnolia in 
such portions of the grounds as were of 
light, dry, sandy or gravelly nature, Now, 
when looking about cai as Dest trees 
of Magnolia in gardens, T find one of Soul- 
angea in a light, sandy-loam that is twelve 
or more years old; blooms abundantly 
every year; is healthy and vigorous, but 
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while it is only in apparent light. sandy 
soil, a ciose inspection reveals that water 
percolates from springs through the soil 
underneath at about, say three feet depth. 

Agai, in grounds once possessed by my- 
self, there are growing some very healthy 
specimens of conspicua, tripetela, etc., and 
the soil a poor, gravelly-clay loam, that, 
before being cleaned and opened to the sun, 
was termed wet. There is no underdrain- 
age, and yet the trees do well. 

Again, trees of Glauca and Macrophylla, 
planted ten years since, in a barren, poor 
gravel, but resting on a bed once a swamp 
(for it is made ground by grading and filling 
with the gravel), and where water stands 
nearly the entire year round within eighteen 
inches of the surface, are growing healthy 
and vigorous. ‘These observations, with 
some others of similar nature, together 
with the appearance of trees grown vy 
Prof. J. P. Kirtland, by budding on the 
Magnolia acuminata, lead me to conclude 
that while the Magnclia may start and 
grow most readily in a light soil, yet, un- 
less there is moisture reached by its roots 
during midsummer, its vitality is much im- 
paired, and it is liable to die on approach 
of any cxtreme change of t. mperature. 

The budding or grafting of Souwlangea 
conspicua, glauca, &e., on the acuminata, 
our native wood tree, here commonly 
called vucumber tree, has been practised 
by Professor Kirtland, with complete 
success. In his grounds now stand, prob- 
ably, the largest Magnolia giauca in the 
United States. It is grafted on the acu- 
minata, and at a rough guess, is thirty feet 
high and about the same in diameter; it 
is-yearly covered with bloom and ripens its 
seeds perfectly. Several of the conspicua, 
soulangea, longiflora, purpurea, &e., which 
budded on the acuminata, have made 
growths already double those of the same 
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varieties on their own roots. These items, 
connected with the facts that the acuminata 
is often found growing in our clay lands, 
even where before being cleared up, the 
appearance is as of a wet section of land, 
lead me to suggest to our growers ot the 


Wuen I came to live at Brightside, one 
thing struck me as peculiar: there was no 
bird songs, no music. The ten-acre lot, on 
the western side of which the buildings 
stand, was almost nude of trees, and the 
forests swept around at a respectable dis- 
tance. The house had not been occupied, 
the land had not been tilled, since the com- 
mencement of the war. 

I had been living in a village famous for 
its shade trees and its birds, and on coming 
to Brightside in the spring of 1865, my 
heart sank within me when [I found there 
were no birds ; no morning songs to wel- 
come the new day; no woodland vespers 
to soften and to sweeten its decline, I re- 
gretted having signed the deed which made 
the little kingdom mine. There was no 
music ! 

It is true that now and then the scream of 
a blue jay, or the croaking of a crow, would 
greet the ear from the distant woodlands ; 
a robin would, once ina while, come and sit 
upon a twig of a wild cherry tree, and sing 
a cheerful song to me; and a phoebe, soli- 
tary and alone, did return to her nest in 
the barn cellar, and, by her peculiar note, 
make deeper still the feeling of loneliness 
and of isolation which came over me. Save 
here and there a slender or discordant song, 
there was no music. 

But I read again “Ten Acres Enough ;” 
took heart; put in the plough, the spade, 
the hoe, the crop—peas, beans, melons, 
corn, hops, cabbages, cauliflowers, grapes, 
and strawberries. I set out trees around 
my house and barn, and along the road side 
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magnolia for sale—the working of them in 
the acuminata stock. It is well to say to 
buyers of the magnolias that they had 
better pay high prices for a plant budded 
as acuminata than to have a seedling as a 
gift. 


for some sixty rods or more. I filled my 
front yard with clambering vines and flow- 
ers. I spent the season—mysclf and son— 
in improving and beautifying the place. I 
put six of the ten acres into tilth; and 
thanks to my peat meadow, and to Him 
who made the benefaction, was enabled to 
send some things to market, and to keep 
the buckets in the buttery (excuse this last 
old-fashioned word, the alliteration would 
not come without it) full at home. And 
what do you think, Mr. Reader? Why, 
when the present spring opened, along with 
it came, as welcome visitors, I assure you, 
the merry, heart-inspiring birds. It would 
now do your heart good to hear them salute 
the morning by their gleeful songs ; to hear 
them trolling out their melodies still, until 
the veil of evening is completely shut. A 
robin has built her nest in an old elm be- 
side the road, and sings as if her breast 
were made of music; the bob-o-link sets 
up its frolicsome rigmarole in the meadow 
below; an oriole sings daily near my win- 
dow ; a bluebird has built its nest just be- 
neath the handle of an old pump opposite, 
and now sits chirping on the top of it; a 
sparrow, indeed, has chosen a vine directly 
beside the most frequented door, for safety 
during incubation—we do not keep a cat— 
and what with the sweet song of the mea- 
dow lark, the notes.of golden robin, cherry- 
bird, yellow-bird, woodpecker, flycatcher, 
king-bird, yellowhammer, and blue-jay, in- 
terblending with, now and then, in damp 
and quiet weather, a pleasant call of “ more 
wet,” from Bob White—Perdez Virginiana 
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—we have music enough, and better than 
from lute or sackbut, for the morning; and 
when the “ evening shadows prevail,” the 
brown thrush—turdus rufus—most voluptu- 
ous of American vocalists, takes up its 
“amorous descant” from the topmost twig 
of yon tall birch tree; while the wood- 
thrush—iurdus mustelinus—from the bosom 
of that clump of alders, charms me with 
its silvery cadences ; and the whippoorwill 
winds up the day, and startles the dull 
ear of night by its weird-like and myste- 
rious song. 

Now, what has brought these birds to 
Brightside? Ploughing up the ground? 
But there was food enough for them before. 
What has called them around us? Our 
own music? We have been too busy to 
make music. What, then, has gathered 
them? The love of man? Yes, I believe 
it. Birds are social, They do not frequent 
the deep and silent forest. They love the 
habitations of men. They love the garden 
—its seeds, undoubtedly; but they also 
love the men that work init. They havea 
kind of human as well as humanizing na- 
ture, and they sympathize with human na- 
ture. They build just as near to us as 
they dare to build; they follow us in our 
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journeys; they settle where we settle; 
they toil for us; they destroy myriads of 
insects that else would injure the produc- 
tions of the garden ; they sing sweet songs 
to us; they make Brightside still brighter, 
Paradise still nearer, and the steps to it 
still lighter. 

Sitting underneath an old apple tree in 
his garden, late one summer evening, Mr. 
Webster entertained a group of eager list- 
eners with his views of coming national 
events, when suddenly a robin broke forth 
into a song above the stateman’s head. He 
stopped and listened to its note, and then, 
as if it were an angel sent from God, he, 
rising, said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, that robin always 
comes to me at night, andsings to me of my 
poorson! Let us retire.” 

From out another sphere, these birds 
bring messages of love to the attentive 
soul. From the gardens of the Hesperides 
they come to soften toil, to waken praise ; 
to lure us by their music, stealing through 
the flowers of such fair paradises as we, by 
the aid of your good Horticu.TurisT, man- 
age to make below, to the music of the 
flowers of the resplendent Paradise above. 


Brightside, near Billerica, Mass. 
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PULVERIZED CLAY AS A REMEDY FOR MILDEW ON THE GRAPE VINE. 


BY VITICOLA. 


In the Horticuttvrist for August there 
is an article by P. Lazaris of Athens (copied 
from the Floral World), in which dry clay or 
any pulverized ‘substance is recommended 
as a remedy for mildew: 

Have we any experience beyond that of 
Mr. Lazaris ? His experiments are certainly 
very fair; but then we must remember that 
a few cases of cure will not establish the 
character of any medicine. 

The proposition so confidently set forth 
is, that “any substance, dried and pulver- 
ized, which does not injure the foliage or 
the fruit of the vine, cures the disease ot 


‘oidium,’ with which it is affected. It is 
because of the same qualities that pulverized 
sulphur produces the same effect, and not 
as a specific, as is generally believed.” 

' Now we have in our mind a vine which 
was every year afflicted with mildew. It 
grew within six feet of a public road ina 
large city, and in dry weather it was al- 
ways well powdered with pulverized road 
dust. But this dusting did not prevent 
the mildew. And we are aware of one or 
two instances in which vines were dusted 
with finely powdered gypsum or plaster 
without warding off the evil. 





Grapevine Mildew. 


It is curious to observe the very opposite 
opinions which prevail in regard to certain 
subjects. While onc man announces, as a 
new discovery, the use of powdered earth 
as a remedy for mildew, some of our older 
authors caution us against stirring the soil 
of the vineyards during dry weather, while 
the grapes are maturing, for fear of inducing 
disease by the dust which unavoidably set- 
tles on the vines. 

We have now in progress a series of in- 
vestigations concerning the action of sul- 
phur on mildew. The subject is a difficult 
one, but the results promise to be interest- 
ing and important. Meantime, we would 
offer the following note quoted from Allen's 
“ Practical Treatise on the Culture of the 
Grape,” which goes to prove that sulphur 
acts as a specific poison to fungi aside from 
its mechanical action as a powder. In this 
case, as the reader will observe, the sul- 
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phur was not applied directly to the 
vine. 

“ Nathaniel Silsbee, Jr. Esq., informs me 
that in his grapery, which is a cold house, 
he covers the floor twice every summer, 
with sulphur, and recommends its applica- 
tion in the middle of the day; as, at that 
time part of it will rise and settle on the 
vine, but in such small particles, as to do 
no injury. He has found this efficient in 
preventing mildew.” 

In conclusion, we would suggest to the 
readers of the Horticutturist that they 
give their experience on this subject. 

Who has tried plaster or similar powders, 
and with what result ? 

Have vines growing near roads been 
found less liable to mildew than others ? 

An extensive series’of replies to these 
questions might throw some light on the 
subject. 


——— oe 2 2 


GRAPEVINE MILDEW. 


BY HORTICOLA. 


In the August number of the Horti- 
CULTURIST, there is an article on the cure 
of the Oidium, by P. Lazaris, of Athens, in 
which he advises to dust the vines with 
dry clay instead of sulphur. He says he 
was led to the use of that substance by 
the fact his own observation had established, 
that vines lying on the ground were never mil- 
dewed. Although it might be difficult to 
comprehend the similarity of the condi- 
tion of a vine lying on the ground, and of a 
vine dusted all over with powdered clay, 
yet this question is insignificant in the face 
of the fact, that grapevines lying on the ground 
are, at least in this country, much more liable 
to be affected than those which are tied to poles 
or trellises. 

It is my custom never to tie up cuttings, 
from single or more eyes, during the first 
summer, being convinced that, by checking 
the upward tendency of the young vines, 
the root acquires much more strength. I 


continue this treatment also during the 
second year, after old vines have been 
planted in their several places and pruned. 
There is no trace of mildew on any of my 
vines trained to stakes or trellises, for I ap- 
ply sulphur so freely and frequently that 
all spores of it are destroyed as soon as 
they are formed. Not quite a week ago 
however, I was walking through my 
grounds with two friends, when we simul- 
taneously noticed those light-colored spots 
produced by mildew on the leaves of a 
number of young Crevelings and other na- 
tive varieties. They had proceeded from 
several young Yeddos. There is no variety 
more subject to mildew than the Yeddo. Now 
all the vines so affected are lying on the grownd. 
One of the two gentlemen mentioned ob- 
served that it had been his belief that vines 
lying on the ground were exempt from mil- 
dew. He was as glad as he was sorry that 
his belief had been exploded. Many of the 
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readers of the Horticutturist will, no 
doubt, have had the same experience ; but, 
should it be desirable, I am ready to give 
the names of both of the gentlemen. 

This shows that the premises of Mr. P. 
Lazaris are not founded on fact. As to his 
inferences, it may be interesting to make 
some remarks by stating what has been 
done by others in regard to road dust or 
powdered clay. 

The readers of the Horticutturist will 
permit me to premise the following state- 
ment: 

Requested by the Hon. Isaac Newton, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, to write a 
treatise on the sulphuration of the grape- 
vine and its results, both in this country 
and Europe, I addressed a large number of 
letters to the most celebrated vine-growers 
in France and Germany, in order to obtain 
full information covering the whole subject. 
Tam already in possession of material so 
ample and extensive, that I could easily fill 
many pages with it, though it is not com- 
plete yet, as several gentlemen addressed 
by me cannot make replies satisfactory to 
themselves before the next autumn. I will, 
therefore, not touch it at present, but re- 
serve it for the treatise, to be printed in 
the agricultural part of the Patent Office 
Report. What I give here is extracted from 
various literary sources, easily accessible to 
all. It is not my intention to ‘accumulate 
facts. 

According to a communication of the 
Prussian Correspondent of the year 1857, 
dust from the turnpikes is as efficacious as 
sulphur in destroying mildew. Mr. Cres- 
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tien recommended, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, 1857, in the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, the same very highly. He says sul- 
phur covers and envelopes the oidium plants 
so entirely, that the air is excluded, and 
destroys in this way the oidium. As road 
dust performs that work better and more 
thoroughly than sulphur, it is much more 
preferable. 

On the other hand, many experienced 
vine-growers assert that sulphur acts spe- 
cifically upon the oidium by dissolving and 
destroying it. At all events, nothing is 
used in Europe’ but sulphur at present, so 
that even the French Government reduced, 
several years ago, the duties on it, so as to 
bring it within the reach even of the poor- 
est vigneron. Road dust has had a chance 
in France and Germany, since 1857, to su- 
persede sulphur, but it has not been able to 
accomplish it, 

I am very far from impugning the vera- 
city of Mr. P. Lazaris as to doubt the re- 
sults of his experiments ; but what applies 
to the dry air and serene sky of Corinth, 
may not apply to our excessive climates.— 
Oftentimes nearly absolute dryness of the 
air is suddenly followed by extreme hu- 
midity, intolerable heat by chilling winds. 

As all my vines have repeatedly been 
sulphurated, I cannot make comparative 
experiments. Such of the readers of the 
Horticutturist as may have the opportu- 
nity to try clay, will have a claim on the 
thanks of the vine growing community if 
they will communicate the results of their 
operations. 


OO 


NOTES ON THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Varieties or STRAWSERRIES.—A plain, 
practical article, descriptive of some of our 
leading and most popular sorts. The wri- 
ter has evidently examined his fruits, and 
doubtless recorded correctly as they ap- 
peared to him; but, to make his record of 
more value, he should have given the soil 


in which the several sorts succeeded best. 
It is now, I believe, pretty generally con- 
ceded that a variety will succeed finely in 
one character of soil, while if placed in a 
different one, although within a short dis- 
tance, it will prove almost worthless. Cli- 
mate, also, is said to affect the strawberry, 











making some varieties a local rather than a 
general sort. However true this may be, I 
cannot of my own knowledge affirm ; but I 
well remember, some years since, a long 
pro and con about the Black Prince—a va- 
riety that in some localities was proved of 
the highest excellence, while in others it 
was unworthy growing. 

Buist’s Prize is another, and I think not 
unlikely Jenny Lind another, as some grow- 
ers praise it highly, while with others it is 
unproductive. Our Southern friends will 
find the strawberry question a mixed one 
with them, their climate being so unlike 
that of the North and Middle States. 

In connection, I notice in the report of 
the Wallingford (Conn.) Community they 
still hold to the Wilson as their most pro- 
fitable sort for market. 

Rurat Arcuitecturs, No. 16.—I like 
this very much. It gives one an idea of 
home comfort with its porch and veranda ; 
while in its architectural elevation there is 
an air of refinement and taste, without dis- 
play of tinsel ornamentation. 

Norton’s Virernta Grape.—Mr. Hus- 
mann does not say too much in praise of this 
grape where it can be successfully ripened. 
It makes a wine heavier than the best cla- 
rets, and more nearly to port than any 
other with which I am acquainted. As 
Mr. H. says, however, it seems to do better 
in Missouri than in Ohio, although I have 
seen it on the south shore of Lake Erie 
growing and ripening its fruit equally as 
well as at Hermann. To those about to 
engage in vine-growing in our Southern 
States, especially in Tennessee, it will prove 
of the greatest value. 

New Srrawserrizs.—This, like the first 
article, shows the practical observer, and 
gives us a truthful statement of the varie- 
ties under the writer’s treatment. While 
conceding that the care given was no more 
than, perhaps, should have been, we must, 
however be inclined to think it is more than 
strawberry growers for profit can afford ; 
and, while the varieties may be desirable to 
the amateur, I venture to predict that not 
one among those carefully described will be 
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found five years hence in a dozen gardens 
in the United States. 

DisEasE OF THE VINE, AND ITS REMEDY. 
—The writer seems to have found what, to 
himself, appears a certain cure for the dis- 
eases of the grape-vine. I hope it may be 
true ; for, although in vineyard culture such 
powdering three or more times is attended 
with considerable expense, it is yet better 
than to lose the whole crop. I confess, 
however, to be a little of an unbeliever, and 
to think that the experiments require re- 
peating. If oidium is a disease of the at- 
mosphere, and affecting the vine without 
regard to soil or vigor of the vine, then a 
change in the atmosphere might have 
checked the progress of the disease rather 
than the use of the powdered clay. If; 
again, we grant oidium to be a disease of 
the atmosphere, and attacking only vines in 
a peculiar condition of vigor, or rather want 
of vigor, as the ague does mankind, then 
have we not to go farther back to get our 
remedy. 

Pian ror Layinc-Out Five Acres For 
a Susursan Vitia.—On the whole, a good 
plan. I should, however, object to so much 
roadway in front, and should endeavor to 
mass my trees nearer the approach-gate, 
with the same view apparent here, viz., to 
shut it from the house, and arrange for but 
one roadway, thus giving me more of appa- 
rent extent inside, and liberty to present a 
more park-like character. 

Sovurawarp, Ho! Fruir Cutture In 
THE Unitep Srates.—The writer truly 
says, “a large portion of the Southern 
States is admirably adapted to the culture 
of fruits ;” and, where perfect quiet and 
order, with less of bowie-knife rule, pre 
vails, our Northern men will doubtless seek 
and improve the portions of the Southern 
States best suited to the products that may 
be found profitable. We Northerners are 
a go-ahead people. We are ambitious to 
gain money as well as reputation, but we 
love the comforts of a quiet home, and a 
feeling that we can visit from neighbor to 
neighbor without having to carry a revolver 
for bodily protection. 
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That sections of the Southern States are 
admirably adapted to fruit culture, as be- 
fore said, is true, but let no man think that 
fruit-growing is there free from care, or 
that its returns pecuniarily are any more 
ready or certain than in our Northern 
States. Extremes are even greater in the 
Southern than in the Northern States.— 
Drought often prevails, as is the case this 
year, just at the very point when rain is 
most needed to swell and perfect the fruit- 
Long-continued rains are more prevalent 
than at the North, and no man accustomed 
to the North can labor at the South with 
anything like the same spirit and ease of 
the physical frame. 

InsipE Grape Borpers.—" Fox Meadow,” 
as usual, writes with aracy pen, and I have 
read this article with so much satisfaction 
as to wish I could step in and see his in- 
side borders. Like him, I have faith in in- 
side borders, but only for those who know 
how to treat the vine, and so knowing, per- 
form the labor. 

E. W. Burt on Grare Curture—No. 
2.—In this, there are some, to me, crude 
notions, one of which is the advice never to 
prune a vine at time of planting; another 
is the system of training. It may do for 
Mr. BulJ, but would never do for me.— 
There is, in the advice not to shorten-in the 
grape, a clashing of physiology with the 
practice; and, in the mode of pruning, an 
extra amount of labor, not compensated 
with fruit as compared with the simple 
renewal practice advised by Husmann. 

I wit say to Mr. Merrick that it is my 
impression his vines will be less subject to 
injury from late spring frosts, if he will 
leave them to lay upon the ground, even 
until after the fruit has set. I am _ sur- 
prised at the comments on “ My Vineyard 
at Lake View.” As Mr. Merrick says, the 
author professes to give actual experience, 
but how do we know it is anything but fic- 
tion. Trot out the author, then we will go 
and see his place. and, seeing, believe or 
otherwise in the truth of his book. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—With your permis- 
sion, Mr. Editor, I step over among your 
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correspondents, to ask of Mr. Phoenix an 
account of the Georgia Mammoth Straw- 
berry. 

P. D. 0.—My good critic, on a criticism, 
I have little doubt but that our views of the 
style of architecture, as adapted to natural 
surroundings, would harmonize. At any 
rate, I am glad to have drawn you out in 
the remarks you have made. My object in 
criticising the steep roofs and gables was 
more to check their undue sway and _posi- 
tion everywhere, rather than a thought of 
discountenancing the style. You ask if the 
praise by Downing, and other leading arch- 
itects, of the gothic rural cottage of Eng- 
land—their appreciation of the old cathe- 
drals with their peaks and arches—was a 
false taste? I reply certainly not. There 
is a grandeur and beauty in gothic archi- 
tecture possessed by no other style; and 
when the style is fully carried out with 
depth and finish, and the character of the 
trees surrounding such a building, if a pri- 
vate residence, adapted in their character 
of growth and foliage to harmonize: with it, 
the section may be a level or not, and the 
building in good taste. 

I cannot, however, believe Mr. Downing, 
were he once again with us, would assent 
to the tinsel style of gothic architecture in 
inch pine, painted white, and built on lots 
twenty-five feet by one hundred feet. 

It is this reducing of a lofty order to 
pigmy ideas that I would particularly com- 
plain of. 

Again, as our cheap houses—those cost- 
ing $1,500 to $2,000—are mostly con- 
structed with a view to obtain rooms, &c., 
at a small expense, why should not our 
architects occasionally introduce more of 
the Italian or the Tuscan styles? They 
furnish room, shade, balconies and veran- 
das, to suit the wants to shield from storm 
and sun; and their cost of construction, 
compared with room obtained, is less in 
proportion. 

But enough; my object, I think, has 
sufficiently been stated, and I leave the 
subject for, perhaps, some future time. 

RevBen. 
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BOX OR BASKET LAYERS.—THEIR TRUE VALUE AND PROPER USE. 


BY VITICOLA. 


We have observed some recent notes in 
the Horticutturist strongly condemning 
basket layers as unmitigated humbugs. 
Anything may be a humbug when pushed 
to extremes, and we freely admit that the 
impossible hopes that have been held out 
to the public as baits, to induce them to 
purchase freely of basket layers, do invest 
the subject with some of the characteristics 
of a genuine humbug. For it is possible 
that while all the promises made about 
basket layers may be “ kept to our ears; it 
is tolerably certain that many of them will 
be broken to our hope.” It may be true 
that such layers will “fruit next season.” 
Ought they to be fruited next season ? and 
if fruited, will they bear better than good 
strong plants transplanted in the ordinary 
way. 

At the State fair in Elmira a dozen years 
ago a grape grower exhibited a plant grow- 
ing in a tub or pail and bearing several 
bunches of very fine fruit. If we remember 
right the variety was Isabella. Now this 
was a layer, and a layer fruited the same 
season it was made. As an experiment it 
was very pretty. As an illustration of 
grape-growing it was worthless. Plants 
have been grown in pots, and if this was 
described as “grapes grown in a tub,” it 
was a verbal truth and an actual lie. So 
that it was either a very pretty experi- 
ment, or an actual falsehood, according to 
circumstances. 

Lest, however, the anima‘lversions which 
have been so freely lavished upon them and 
their producers should be applied to basket 
layers under all circumstances, we take the 
liberty of saying a word or two in their 
favor. 

In his account of the Thomery system 
Du Breuil says of basket layers: “ This is 
undoubtedly the best mode of propagation, 
and is that which is preferred at Thomery. 
Unhappily, on account of the expense at- 


tending the transportation of basket layers, 
the cultivator is often compelled to use the 
unprotected layers, or chevelées.” 

But we do not base our conclusions 
wholly upon either theory or the “au- 
thors.” We ourselves have had some ex- 
perience both with basket layers and com- 
mon layers, although we never bought one 
of the former. Before giving the results, 
however, let us consider what we have a 
right to expect from basket layers. Com- 
mon sense will teach us that there is a 
limit to the advantages to be desired from 
this mode of propagation; a little consi- 
deration will show us just where this limit 
must in the nature of things lie; and if any 
vine seller claims that basket layers will 
do more, then we will do well to doubt his 
assertions, or at least doubt our ability to 
equal his extraordinary results. 

Did you ever lay a stout branch of a 
vine, laying it down for some length deeply 
(that is to say ten to twelve inches) below 
the surface, keeping it moist during sum- 
mer, and cutting it free from the parent 
plant in the fall? If you have made such 
a layer and taken care of it next year, you 
are doubtless aware that a plant so pro- 
duced is capable of bearing a crop of fruit 
next season, provided it is not moved from 
the place where it layered. It cannot ripen 
a very large crop, because the roots which 
are produced by layers during the first 
season never ripen as well as those upon 
plants which have been growing since 
spring. But it will have a fair proportion 
of roots, and if not fruited at all, it is 
capable of making an exceedingly vigorous 
plant during the next season. If then you 
have ever tried this, you have a standard 
which it is in vain for you ever to hope to 
surpass by any such contrivances as box 
or basket layers. This is too obvious to 
require remark. No one would venture to 
assert that merely removing such a vine, 
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no matter how it was done, would add to 
its vigor or hasten its progress. Now cven 
the most inexperienced will have some idea 
of the extent to which the roots of such a 
layer as we have described will extend, 
Are you prepared, “ regardless of expense,” 
to remove all the earth within that space ? 
If so, it is probable that the vine in its new 
location will bear nearly as well as if it had 
not been moved. But if you live at a dis- 
tance from the original vine, you will find 
that the freight will cost more than the 
vine is worth. We have under ordinary 
favorable circumstances layered a branch 
from a bearing vine, and had it make a 
strong plant next season—a plant which, 
during the following year, bore a full crop. 
To avoid mistake, let us say that if in this 
year of our Lord 1866 you make such a 
layer, it will, during 1867, make wood 
enough to cover a trellis eight feet long 
and three feet high, and during 1868 it will 
bear a full crop over that extent, provided 
it is allowed to remain where it is layered. 
We base this statement upon our own 
average experience under ordinary garden 
culture. No basket layer under the same 
circumstances could have done more. 

But the removal of such a layer would 
be a formidable undertaking. Take such 
basket layers as are figured by Du Breuil— 
they are about equal to those generally 
offered for sale—where but a few joints are 
laid down and the amount of earth does not 
exceed from one-half to one bushel, and the 
idea of either fruiting them, or building up 
the superstructure of the future plant upon 
any such basis, during the first season, 
would be prerosterous, You may fruit 
such a vine, but every bunch will cost you 
ten times its value, if the vine is worth 
anything at all. 

But, when properly managed, basket 
layers may be made to do much better 
than common layers, or “naked layers,” 
as they are, called, of the same size. A 
good shoot from an Isabella vine, layered 
by the end of May in an old half-bushel 
basket, separated from the parent plant by 
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the middle of August, and removed on the 
5th of September to its permanent loca- 
tion, ripened its wood so perfectly that two 
arms of four feet each (which had been 
grown while the layer was attached to the 
parent vine) were laid in at the winter 
pruning. Next year these arms threw up 
twelve vigorous shoots, all of which would 
have borue fruit if allowed todoso. But 
the fruit blossoms were all removed as 
soon as they showed themselves, and the 
second season each alternate shoot bore a 
full crop of grapes without injury to the 
vine. 

We have never been able to attain the 
same success with naked layers, and we 
therefore regard the use of baskets as 
capable of saving fully one year. 

But in all our experiments we have 
found that the great advantage to be de- 
rived from the use of baskets is the facility 
which it gives us of transplanting the young 
vines before they have done growing. A 
plant layered by the end of May will begin 
to throw out roots early in June; by the 
first of August these roots will have filled 
a large basket ; if now, by the middle of 
August, the layer be placed upon its own 
resources, the roots and wood will ripen 
thoroughly. Remove the plant by the 
first of September to its final resting place, 
and the roots will not only heal up all 
their injuries, but will send out multitudes 
of new fibres, as we have proved by careful 
observation, and your vine at the close of 
the season is equal to a good, healthy plant 
that had been set out in the previous spring 
and had grown without check the whole 
season. And it is not a whit better. Would 
you dare to fruit a common plant the second 
seasoa after setting out ? 

But if the plant should be transported to 
a distance and the roots next outside of the 
box or basket, should get dry, the plant is 
worse than a well-transplanted common 
vine of the following spring. 

So, too, if the transplanting be delayed 
unti] late in the fall, or till the following 
spring, we cannot see how basket layers 
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would prove better than well-transplanted 
vines removed in the ordinary manner. In- 
deed, we would prefer the latter, even aside 


‘from convenience and cheapness. It is well 


known to every plant grower that in setting 
out vines that have been grown in pots and 
boxes, it is better to shake off all the soil 
from the roots and spread them out in their 
new location, ghan merely to transfer the 
ball to the border, unless the operation has 
to be performed during the growing season. 
It is true that in baskets or boxes made of 
slats, the roots are not so much confined 
as they are in puts or tight boxes. Still 
this would not alter our preference. 

To us it seems that the great advantage 
to be derived from basket layers lies in the 
fact that they can be transplanted so early 
in the fall as to secure what is virtually 
equivalent to an extra year’s growth. This, 
and this alone, confers upon them their 
superiority to common layers or cuttings. 
That the use of the basket does enable us 
to secure this great advantage, we know, for 
we have tried it. Would it not be well, then, 
for those who desire to extend their vine- 


(IX. 

In speaking of the greatest depths 
within the earth reached by human labor, 
we must recollect that there is a difference 
between the absolute depth (that is to say, 
the depth below the earth's surface at that 
point), and the relative depth (or that be- 
neath the level of the sea). The greatest 
relative depth that man has hitherto reach- 
ed is probably the bore of the salt works at 
Minden, in Prussia: in June 1844, it was 
1,993 feet, the absolute depth being 2,231 
feet. The temperature of the water at the 
bottom was 91° Fahrenheit, which assum- 
ing the mean temperature of the air at 
49° 3/, gives an increase of temperature of 
1° for every 54 feet. The absolute depth 
of the artesian well of Grenelle, near Paris, 
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yards to give some attention to this sub- 
ject ? 

Instead of setting out plants in the spring, 
make a number of basket layers in May or 
early in June. During the summer the 
land to be occupied by the proposed exten- 
sion may be used for any valuable crop that 
can be removed by the first of September. 
At that time the ground can be cultivated 
and brought into the very best condition, 
so that the plants might be placed in soil 
mellow and friable to the last degree. 

If after being planted they were tho- 
roughly mulched, they would go on and 
ripen both wood and roots, and become so 
firmly established that, next spring, they 
could not fail to make a vigorous growth. 
And we are perfectly satisfied that the 
grape grower who adopts this plan in his 
vineyard will form an opinion of basket 
layers very different from that of the ama- 
teur who, in November, receives by express 
from a distance of a hundred miles or more 
a box or a basket layer at ja cost of five or 
ten dollars. 


is only 1,795 feet. It is said that the “ fire- 
springs” of the Chinese, which are sunk to 
obtain carburetted hydrogen gas for salt 
boiling, far exceed our artesian wells in 
depth, some of them are more than 2,000 
feet in depth, and one is mentioned by 
Humboldt which had a depth of 3,197 feet. 

The relative depth reached at Mount 
Abassi, in Tuscany, amounts to only 1,253 
feet. The boring at the salt works near 
Minden, is probably of about the same re- 
lative depth as the coal-mine at Apenda‘e, 
in Staffordshire, where men work 725 yards 
betow the surface of the earth. The rela- 
tive depth cf the Monk-wearmouth mine, 
near Newcastle, England is only 1,496 
feet. The works of greatest absolute depth 
that have ever been formed, are for the 
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most part situated in such elevated plains 
or valleys, that they either do not descend 
so low as the level of the sea, or at most 
reach very little below it. Thus the Esel- 
schacht, in Bohemia, a mine which cannot 
now be worked, had the enormous absolute 
depth of 3,778 feet. 


X. 


According to tolerably accordant experi- 
ments in artesian wells, mines, &c., it has 
been shown that the heat increases on an 
average about 1° for every 544 feet. The 
two points on the earth lying at a small 
vertical distance from each other, whose 
annual mean temperatures are most accu- 
rately known, are probably at the spot on 
which the Paris Observatory stands, and 
the Catacombs beneath it. The mean tem- 
perature of the former is 51° 5!, and of the 
latter 53° 3/, the difference being 1° 8! for 
92 feet, or 1° for 51.77 feet. 


If this increase of temperature can be 
reduced to arithmetical relations, it will 
follow that a stratum of granite would be 
in a state of fusion at a depth of about 21 
geographical miles, or between four or five 
times the elevation of the highest summit 
of the Himalaya. 


XI. 


It must be remembered that the inor- 
ganic crust of the earth contains within it 
the same elements that enter into the 
structure of animal and vegetable organs. 
The physical cosmography would therefore 
be incomplete if it were to omit a consid- 
eration of these forces, and of the sub- 
stances which enter into solid and fluid 
combinations in organic tissues, under con- 
ditions which from our ignorance of their 
actual nature, we designate by the vague 
term of vital forces, and group into various 
systems, in accordance with more or less 
perfectly conceived analogies. The natural 
tendency of the human mind involuntarily 
prompts us to follow the physical phenom- 
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ena of the earth, through all their varied 
series, unil we reach the final stage of the 
evolution of vegetable forms, and the self- 
determining powers of motion in animal 
organisms. 


XII. 


During the winter season plants are pro- 
vided by nature with a sert of winter 
quarters, which secure them from the 
effects of cold. Those called herbaceous, 
which die down to the root every autumn, 
are now safely concealed under ground, 
preparing their new shoots to burst forth 
when the earth is softened in spring. 
Shrubs and trees, which are exposed to 
the open air, have all their soft and tender 
parts closely wrapt up in buds, which by 
their firmness resist all the power of frost ; 
the larger kinds of buds, and those which 
are almost ready to expand, are further 
guarded by a covering of resin or gum, 
such as the horse-chestnut, the sycamore, 
and the balm of Gilead. The external 
covering, however, and the closeness of 
their internal texture, are of themselves by 
no means adequate to resist the intense 
cold of a winter’s night; a bud, detached 
from its stem, enclosed in glass, and thus 
protected from all access of external air, if 
suspended from a tree during a sharp frost, 
will be entirely penetrated, and its parts 
deranged by the cold, while the buds on 
the same tree will not have sustained the 
slightest injury. We must therefore attri- 
bute to the living principle in vegetables, 
as well as in animals, the power of resist- 
ing cold to a very considerable degree. In 
animals we know this power is generated 
from the decomposition of air by means of 
the lungs and disengagement of heat. How 
vegetables acquire this property remains 
for future observation to discover. If one 
of these buds be carefully opened, it is 
found to consist of young leaves rolled to- 
gether, within which are even all the blos- 
soms in miniature that are afterwards to 
adorn the spring. 
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To Conrrisutors anv Orners.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


We have received from Mr. George Hus- 
mann, of Hermann, Missouri, the prospec- 
tus of the Bluffton Wine Company of Cen- 
tral Missouri. 

The objects of the Company are: 


First—The purchase of 2,000 to 3,000 
acres of the most desirable grape land sur- 
rounding Bluffton Landing. A portion of 
this land may in time, at the discretion of 
the Company, be sold to suitable persons 
who may wish to locate upon it for grape- 
growing or other purpose. The principal 
part, however, is designed to be leased for 
a term of ten years, in tracts of about 
twenty acres, to persons who, without hay- 
ing the means to purchase, have the dispo- 
sition, necessary intelligence and industry 
for engaging in grape-growing. The leases 
to be made on terms similar to those al- 
ready established by Mr. Husmann. This, 
the grape-growing proper, to be under the 
supervision of a competent manager, who 
is able to assist the tenants with advice 
and instruction when they need it. The 
terms of Mr. Hlusmann’s leases are briefly 
as follows :—To furnish the tenant a small 
house to live in, the vines for planting, the 
wire for trellis if used, about $150 for his 
support the first year, and give him one- 
half of the produce. This plan has been 
tried for several years by Mr. Husmann, 
and found to be very profitable and satis- 
factory to both parties. 

Szeconp—Under a competent manager, to 
propagate grapes largely upon the deep, 
rich, sandy loam soils to be found on some 
of the creek bottoms belonging to the Com- 
pany. It is well known by trial that a very 
superior quality of plants can be produced 
with great facility upon these soils. In 
this way the surplus grape-wood produced 
can be used to good advantage. An im- 


mense amount of plants may be thus grown, 
and the public furnished with vines at a 
lower rate, and of better quality than can 
be obtained elsewhere. 


Tarrp—Build a cellar or cellars of suffi- 
cient capacity to hold the wine which can 
be made from all the grapes grown in 
the vicinity, purchasing the shares of the 
lessees at a fair value, and also the products 
of other vineyards in the vicinity. The 
advantage of making wine on a large scale, 
and in large and suitable cellars is well 
known. ‘Add to this the peculiar advan- 
tage of the soil and location, and it is con- 
fidently believed that wine will be made at 
Bluffton infinitely superior in quality to 
any heretofure made in this country East 
of the Rocky Mountains. This department 
also to be under the supervision of a com- 
petent person, who understands the man- 
agement of still and sparkling wines, dis- 
tilling the husks and lees into brandy, &e. 

Fourta—To establish a depot for sales 
in St. Louis. 

OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 
Georce Husmann, President. 
Dr. Pamir Wercen, Vice-President. 
Dr. L. D. Morse, Secretary. 
Hon. Istpor Busu, Treasurer. 


We are glad to see an enterprize of this 
sort put in motion, and by parties of such 
well-known standing. Mr. Husmann has 
already demonstrated that its success is 
certain. 


Seepiine Grape-Vings, magnolias, or- 
namental shrubs, &c., should be protected 
the first winter. Many a plant is destroy- 
ed the first winter that, had it been then 
protected, would have afterwards proved 
hardy. 
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Litres—Hysrivization, — The Japan 
lilies, speciosum and varieties, have now 
been for years among the gems of our 
flower-gardens. More recently the auratum 
was introduced, and, with its immense size 
of flower, and beautiful gold band or stripe 
in the centre of the petals, has caused some 
amount of excitement, and ready sale for 
the bulbs at high prices. But the end is 
yet to come ; and, from what has been told 
us, and from what we have read, the 
Messrs. Hovey, of Boston, have, by hy- 
bridizing the variety of Japan lily called 
melpomene with the auratum, produced and 
flowered a variety surpassing the auratum 
in splendor, and having the form of flower 
and habit of foliage of speciosum. This, of 
course, inaugurates the practice now soon, 
we doubt not, to be followed by amateur 
florists, until a few years, we trust, will see 
our gardens blooming with varieties of 
these lilies, as much surpassing in beauty 
the present as the present does that of the 
old tiger lily. By the by, we suggest to 
operators the tiger lily as a parent to work 


upon, to retain hardihood, and bring out 
colors. 


Bess that are yearly moved and flower- 
ed in the open ground rarely seed; but, if 
left in the same place three or more years, 
without having been taken up, the main or 
centre flower stalk will generally produce 
seed. Plants, however, that are grown in 
pots in the house nearly always produce 
seed, hence such plants are advised for op- 
erating on. 


Dwarr Evercreens, planted in tubs or 
boxes where, during the past summer, ver- 
benas, geraniums, &c., have freely bloomed, 
help to make a cheerful and pleasing char- 
acter to a portion of the garden or lawn 
that otherwise would present a barren and 
rather unsightly feature. The evergreens, 
if not wanted in spring to plant out else- 
where, may be kept in the tubs in the back 
yard, or massed in around and among groups 
of stately trees. 
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Gatuermnc Fruit.—Pears and apples, 
usually termed fall varieties, should be 
gathered a week or ten days before they 
would naturally drop. Pick them by hand; 
lay them in barrels or boxes, enclosing them 
tight ; and place in a cool but dry room or 
cellar. So cared for, they will often keep 
till near or quite mid-winter. 

Winter varieties, especially long-keeping 
sorts, should be left on the trees as long as 
the weather will permit. Some claim that, 
as the ripening process changes the starch 
into sugar, therefore, in order to keep well, 
the fruit should be gathered before any 
such change has taken place ; in other words, 
that the fruit should be gathered two or 
three weeks before it is commonly termed 
ripe. 

We may err in our judgment ; but many 
years of observation convinces us that our 
best fruits in winter and spring have been 


those that we permitted to hang longest on 
the tree. 


Tue Kittatinny Bracxserry.—This 
blackberry, it seems, called the members of 
the American Institute Farmers’ Club to 
an examination of its merits in August last. 
Their report places it as promising to be 
more desirable, both for market and family 
use, than any other variety. It is stated 
to be as large as Lawton; to ripen earlier, 
and continue longer, and to bear esually as 
well, if not better; the canes perfectly 
hardy, and the fruit sweet and high-flavored. 
It originated in the woods near the Kitta- 
tinny Mountains, in Warren County, N.J. 


Hyacintus, for early blooming in the 
house, should be potted this month. 


Strawserry Bens should be carefully 
looked over, and the weeds thoroughly era- 
dicated. If not already mulched, do not 
delay attending to it. Oursouthern grow- 


ers will find this a good month to form new 
beds. 


As-soon as the leaves drop, prune out- 
door grape-vines. 











CietHra.—Among our shrubs there are, 
to our vein, none more worthy attention 
than the clethra. Common as it is in parts 


’ of New England, and so on toward the Con- 


tinent, it is rarely found in our gardens ; 
and yet, during the month of August, there 
is no shrub whose spikes of flowers are 
more beautiful or more fragrant. It is per- 
fectly hardy, and should be in all grounds. 





Tuis anp THat.—Our friendly contem- 
porary, the Gardener’s Monthly, in its August 
number, takes us to task for crediting it 
with the transactions of the Fruit Growers’ 
Society of Eastern Pennsylvania; and, at 
same time, rather intimates that we had 
intention to attack its uttered remarks rel- 
ative to the duration of the pear on quince 
stocks. 

Now, we had no intention to credit in- 
correctly ; nor do we see that crediting to 
the Monthly or otherwise in this matter is 
of any import relative to the subject in 
hand. 

Again, we wrote our item without 
being “ put up to it,” but simply making- 
a record of what appeared as the sayings 
of a fruit-grower. We had no intention 
either to do injustice to Mr. Crucknell, 
but gave the record as we understood the 
reading to mean. The report in the Monthly, 
it seems, reads that Mr. Crucknell “ was 
opposed to quince stocks, from their mak- 
ing the tree so short-lived, not lasting 
longer than twelve years.” This we quali- 
fied by saying “ about twelve years.” Now, 
Mr. C. says that his remark was, that “ the 
pear or quince, as a general rule, could not 
be relied upon to bear and ripen a profitable 
crop of fruit after attaining the age of about 
twelve years.” To this we have now only 
to say that, in our knowledge, the best of 
crops have been produced on dwarf pear 
trees much more than twelve years old.— 
Our own most productive and healthy 
dwarfs are, this year, from sixteen to 
twenty years of age. 

We have no special interest to advocate 
in the pear or quince; and, were we living 
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near Philadelphia, do not think we should 
choose it as a stock; but the combined 
knowledge of the growers in various sec- 
tions, as reported, shows the pear to be, 
when grown on quince, very valuable in 
certain localities and soils—of the latter, 
clay seems to have preference. 





INTRODUCTION OF THE ENGLISH Spar 
row West.—On Staten Island, and about 
Lewellyn. Park, in New Jersey, the Eng- 
lish sparrow has been introduced. The re- 
sult of this introduction has been that an- 
ticipated, viz—a destruction of great num 
bers of insects injurious to our shade and 
fruit trees. As it will take years for these 
birds to reach our Western States, where 
fruit-growing is a feature of business, and 
where shade trees, as here, are part and 
parcel of every gentleman’s home, we sug- 
gest to such gentlemen readers of our mag- 
azine the expenditure by them of a small 
sum in importing and introducing the spar- 
row. Gentlemen with incomes varying 
from $30,000 to $180,000 a-year, can cer- 
tainly afford the paltry sum of twenty-five 
or fifty dollars toward the introduction of 
a bird, whose labors will keep our shade 
trees from defoliation, and our fruits less 
injured by insects. 

Let any gentlemen, of city or town— 
club, if they will, or individually—do this 
act of introducing the sparrow, and their 
names will be held in reverence for years, 
as men who sought not their own only, but 
the public good. 





Grape Cuttines, made as soon as the 
foliage of the vine drops, and planted out 
in well-prepared land, will start early in 
the spring, and make a stronger and better 
growth than when made during winter and 
planted out in the spring. 





Mount Lespanon Graps.—Two years 
since, Mr. Bacon, of Richmond, Mass., made 
notice in this journal of a grape, under the 
above name, that ripened its fruit in August, 
and promised to be valuable. Will Mr. 
Bacon please tell us more about it ? 
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Baiiu’s Earty Corn.—Of the various 
sorts of sweet corn, we have to give credit 
to Brill’s Early, as fully sustaining its repu- 
tation. We had our seed of Messrs. Hen- 
derson & Fleming, and planted of it same 
day and in same soil with other varieties 
of sweet corn, and with Early Jefferson. 
We gathered of Brill’s at same time as of 
Jefferson, and a week earlier than any other 
of the sweet varieties. 


Tue Cninvanva Tomato, in our grounds 
this year, has proved one of the largest in 
size; but, as it is very uneven and late in 
ripening, we do not esteem it. 


Roses and other plants, taken up and re- 
planted this month, should, at the time, 
be placed in a frame or the house, and 
shaded from the sun until fully established, 
say two weeks or more. 


Buppep Trees should be carefully look- 
ed over this month, and examined that no 
strings be left to cut and destroy them. 

If young peach stocks have grown too 
strong, and there is fear of them breaking 
off, take the hedge shears and go through 
them, cutting freely the side limbs, and 
shortening back the green part of the top 
wood. 


Cr.trery.—If your beds of celery have 
not been regularly earthed up, then get 
some common round draining tile, and draw 
each stem of celery through the tile, leay- 
ing tostand onend. I[t will bleach finely 
in this manner, and continue to grow more 
freely than when bleached by drawing the 
earth up around it. 


PLANTS THAT ARE TO BE HEELED IN 
should have a dry place, where the rains 
will run off freely, and, if possible, where 
they may be shaded from sun after ten or 
eleven o’clock of the day. 
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Purcnasinc Trees in THE Fati.—A 
correspondent enquires for our opinion rela- 
tive to the purchasing of his trees in the 
fall. He says his ground will not be 
ready for planting until spring, and that he 
is a long distance from any nursery. We 
advise all tree planters whether near or far 
from a nursery, to purchase their fruit and 
ornamental trees, except evergreen, in the 
fall. If the ground is not ready for plant- 
ing before first of winter sets in, then se- 
lect a dry place, if possible, shaded from 
the sun, and heel them in carefully. There 
are often times in winter when planting out 
may be done to great advantage; and, by 
having the trees on hand, the work can be 
performed leisurely and carefully. 


Cause Grarz Rot.—The Lake Shore 
Grape-Growers’ Association made an ex- 
cursion trip to Kelley’s and other Lake 
Erie Islands, in August, and at same time 
held meetings for discussion relative to rot 
and mildew. We find, from published re- 
ports of their sayings, that the cause of 
disease in the grape, rot, &c., is ascribed in 
great measure to permitting the vines to 
overbear, and thus reduce their vitality and 
ability to endure extreme changes of tem- 
perature. To this, and severe summer 
pruning, if we recollect aright, Mr. F. R- 
Elliott, of Cleveland, ascribed the cause, in 
& communication to the Ohio Farmer last 
year. Summer pruning, as a rule, we learn, 
is now pretty generally abandoned on the 
islands. May not this be an error? We 
incline to the practice of summer pruning, 
but with a knowledge of the object, and 
not the heretofore blind practice of follow- 
ing old dogmas. 


Larce Grave Lear.—A friend, visiting 
Professor J. P. Kirtland the past summer, 
measured a leaf of the Coleman’s white 
grapevine, the dimensions of which were 
eighteen by fourteen inches. This grape, 
by the by, is entirely distinct from Cuya- 
hoga, but perhaps not as good. 
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Messrs. Eptrors: 
I should like to say a word in reply to 


_ “Reuben’s” pleasant and suggestive criti- 


cism in the August number, He seems 
disposed to doubt the profits reported from 
the Concord, and says we should not reckon 
from one vine, &c. This is very true; and 
I, therefore remind him that Mr. Bull’s re- 
sults are obtaiped from a vineyard of 20,000 
vines; that one of the other gentlemen 
whom I consulted has six acres in vine- 
yard; and that, in Middlesex County, 
Mass., alone, there are fifty-three acres ot 
cultivated grapes, not counting small lots. 
So the matter has been tried on a fair 
scale. 

Mr. Bull’s trifle of compost is necessary 
to bring about a connection the first year 
between the vines and the wretched soil 
in which, when once established, they 
flourish, and is a mere nothing in point of 
expense compared to the trenching and 
manuring still so obstinately insisted on by 
the books. 

In regard to the Iona, all I can say is, 
that I am willing to wait a little, and to re- 
fer my want of success with it, and the 
failure of my friends, to the contemptibly 
wretched vines thus far sent out from head- 
quarters and elsewhere, at most exorbitant 
prices. 

As we get vines that do not require four 
or five years coaxing to get one poor bunch, 
our opinion may be modified. 

At Salem, Mass., this year, I saw the 
Adirondac, purple, sweet, and three-quar- 
ters ripe, on the 17th of August, in a not 
very favorable location. 


J. M. Merrick, Jr. 





Tue Essentrat O11s versus MitpEw.— 
The article:in the September number of 
the Horticutturist by Viticola is both 
interesting and suggestive, and should en- 
courage a careful series of experiments, 
based upon M. Nubert’s recipe against mil- 
dew. Certainly, it would be unwise to re- 
ject the deliberate recommendation of this 
careful and skillful cultivator (who is also 


Editor’s Table. 
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reputed to be a scientific chemist) without 
mature consideration or practical testing. 
The statements of Viticola, in respect to 
the fatal effects of essential oils upon most 
plants of a fungoid character, are also to be 
accepted with confidence. 

And yet, considering the proportions of 
the recipe, and the manner of its use, I 
must still own to a good deal of incredulity 
as to its complete power to control mildew. 

Consider first the proportions which are 
thus given :—Salt, 84 ounces; saltpetre, 4 
ounces ; water, 36 ounces ; oil of lavender, 
10 drops ; oil of rosemary, 10 drops. “ Take 
one part of the solution, and from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and twenty parts of 
water.” There is an ambiguity in the use 
of the word part ; but, however its use may 
be decided the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of water is manifest. 

“ Now, I believe the science of homco- 
pathy, and its wholesome influence upon 
general medical practice are entitled to 
consideration. But I submit that, when 
the above solution is recommended, not for 
direct contact with disease, but as a wash 
to be applied to the trellis and cane of the 
vine, in the open air, before the leaves ap- 
pear, and months before there are any signs 
of mildew, it requires a.good deal of faith 
to believe there can be such continued virtue 
in such small quantities of volatile oils, or 
even in the salt and saltpetre. If the so- 
lution were applied at the incipiency, or 
just prior to the development of disease, 
and in connection with sulphur and lime, 
we should have good reason to expect fa- 
vorable results, though the quantity of 
salts and of oils is exceedingly small. But 
I would ask Viticola if it is conceivable 
that so small a quantity of these volatile 
oils, when applied in spring, can have any 
perceptible effect upon mildew in August— 
the worst month for its ravages? I agree 
with Viticola in hoping for good results from 
the recipe of M. Nubert, and I thank him 
for indicating that my previous criticism 
was too sweeping. Still, I think the propor- 
tions of the recipe, and especially the time 
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of application, will be greatly modified by 
trial. In this connection, I would ask if 
any vine-growers have noticed any immu- 
nity from mildew to vines trained around 
red cedar posts? I have thought there 
was a perceptible difference in favor of 
vines on cedar posts. We might expect 
this result, for the aroma from the posts is 
known to be antiseptic, and it is quite pow- 
erful when the posts are new. 

Thanks to Viticola for correcting an in- 
accuracy of expression. Sulphur dusted 
upon the vines volatilizes slowly. In the 
process does it not combine with oxygen, 
and form sulphurous gas? I had supposed 
so, but have no authority or practical test. 

W. C. Srrone. 


Messrs. WoopwarD: 
A neighbor amateur has this year grown 
about a bushel of most delicious Imperial 


Gage plums on one tree, passed over to him 
some three years since by a brother, who 
said “No use for him to try to grow 


plums.” After it was planted out one 
year, the family woodpile ,was corded up 
under and about it; and after the .fruit 
had set, so long as any fear of curculio, a 
plentiful shower of air-slacked lime dust 
was scattered over the top every week or 
twice a week. Last year it bore a peck; 
this year a bushel or so—and here you 
have the whole story. 

The writer is a profound believer in the 
efficacy of a similar course of treatment, so 
far as dusting with lime &c., not merely 
for curculio, but for the whole herd of insects, 
mildew and fungi generally. 1 vet believe 
this mode of throwing dust in trees will 
foree our enemies to yield, if it did not the 
boy in the old story who was up in the ap- 
ple tree. So far as large trees are concern- 
ed, and the cost of material, either lime, 
ashes, plaster, or sulphur, are entirely 
within reach and reason, and will be found 
against cracking on pears, scab on White 
Winter Pearmain and other choice apples, 
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and mildew on grapevines, an eminently- 
paying application. Year by year, some of 
our best fruits are black-balled in. conven- 
tion, because found scabby or cracked, but 
who proposes better ones in their stead ? 
Or who faithfully combats their maladies, 
as he would on live stock, for instance ? 


We do not yet seem half rid of the old 
notion that a fruit tree must do all without 
care or aid. Do pears blight—“ no use; 
can’t raise ’em.” Does a White Doyenne 
crack badly, reject it as an “ outcast intol- 
erable to sight.” Seriously, can’t we do 
better? Who will mind this for next 
year ? 

F. K, Puenix. 


Bloomington, Ill., Sept. 13, 1866. 


* Booxs By Mait.—We supply from this 
office all books and publications on Archi- 
tecture, Agriculture and Horticulture, and 
mail them free of postage to all parts of the 
country. In addition, we execute orders 
for the purchase and mailing of all miscel- 
laneous books, &c. Order any book pub- 
lished, through us, and it will be promptly 
sent at the lowest price. 


ApveRTIsiInc CoLumns.—We call the 
attention of our readers to our advertising 
columns this month. It will pay to look 
through them carefully. Many new names 
will be found, and we believe all will deal 
fairly. 

Each year shows an increasing pros- 
perity in the Nursery Trade, and those 
who grow good plants, transact their busi- 
ness promptly, and advertise liberally, are 
those who meet with the greatest success. 


So far as Grape Vines are concerned, we 
would advise our readers to order early.— 
The stock in the whole country is not 
large. We believe the demand will not 
be met, and that larer in the season prices 
must advance very considerably. 





